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FOREWORD 

- • . v 

^(^.THOUGH organized programs of special education have been con- 
ducted for at least 150 years in the United States, the movement to 
provide for large numbers of exceptional children in local communities is 
essentially a development of this century. With the widening of this effort 
to serve children in their home communities as well as in institutions came 
problems, the solution of which depended to a great extent on a broadened 
program. State departments of education began to concern themselves with 
legislation for exceptional children, finances for such services, and the train- 
ing of personnel in special education. Gradually the need for a basis of 
* selection of specialized people who were tpialificd to give statewide 
leadership in this field and to help in solving the growing problems was 
recognized. 

The pioneer effort to develop a supervisory program in the State depart- 
ment of education began in 1901, when one State employed an "inspector " 
State after State followed suit in rapid succession; by 1940, 16 States had 
personnel responsible for some aspect of a State program for handicapped 
children, and by 1953 all but 3 States reported one or more persons carry- 
ing some responsibility at the State level for the education of exceptional 
children. Even these figures do not tell the whole story, for in some States 
the number of staff members has been multiplied several times. Even with 
this increase in statewide responsibility there still npav be among the 5 
million exceptional children at least 3 or 4 million who receive no special 
service from the schools. 

Because of the importance of this problem, which concerns not only State 
leaden, but also all other, special education personnel, the nationwide study 
"Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children” was 
undertaken. This publication reports that part of tfie information col- 
-Iccted in rhe broader study which concerned State directors and specialists. 

It is hoped that it will prove helpful in die development and improvement 
of standards for State leaders in the education of exceptional children. 
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EXPLORING THE QUALIFICA TIONS OF 
STATE DIRECTORS AND SPECIALISTS 


JNi A PHASE of education as relatively new as the education of exceptional chil- 
dren, concepts and practices arc constantly expanding and changing These 
changes have been accompanied by an increasing recognition of the value of the 
work done by special education personnel in State departments of education; 
relatively little attention, however, has been given to the establishment of pro- 
ksional standards for such staff members. 

Most persons would readily grant that pnparatwit and txptnemt, specialized 
kivifitdgt and skills, and personality traits and attitudes all contribute to successful 
leadership, even without making an objective study to confirm such a general- 
ization. The unanswered question -is "What distinctive competencies and skills, 
what educational background, what specific personality traits and attitudes arc 
of most importance in the development of a fully effective Stare director or spe- 
cialist?*’ To answer the question, these necessary elements must be identified 
ttd described in order that they may be presented in such a form as to constitute 
ago*) for State special education leaders, and a professional standard which would 
be a useful tool in the selection of such personnel. 

In order to get new light on these questions, information was collected as pan 
of the broad study, "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” ' This publication reports those findings which haw bearing on the 
professional competence of directors and' specialists in State departments of educa- 
tion who are responsible for the education of exceptional children. Specifically, 
it includes some information on the State directors and specialists contributing to 
the study, a statement of a committee of experts on the competencies needed by 
Sure personnel, opinions on the background of experience and preparation 
thought to contribute to success in this field, personality characteristics which 
readers would like their directors and specialists to have and the services they 
expect from them, arid a summary with implications for future planning. It is 
hoped that the findings will serve as a guideline to the development of standards 
lor State leaders. * • 

1 See appendix A for the plan and procedures of the broad study. 
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Cttrrray Lm Aa City Sf btl h. Cltf 
Speech training for th# deaf child must begin early. 


COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


Information in this publication was collected through two techniques. The 
first was through the work of a committee of ten expert*, who prepared a report 
identifying and describing the competencies which they believed woe needed by 
directors and specialists ftsponsiWe at the State level for the education of vario* 
types of exceptional children. In order that it might give a balanced point oi 
view, the committee was composed of persons working in local school systems tt 
well as in Sate departments of education. 

The second means of collecting information was through the series of mqufo 
forms which were sent to four groups of special educators. 2 They were: 102 $pt 
cial educators in Sate departments of education; 153 special educators hi locsl 
school systems; 279 instructors in colleges and universities preparing teachers d 
handicapped and gifted children; and 1,079 successful teachers in 10 aieas cl < 
exceptionality, such as the blind, mentally retarded, and gifted. 
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PARTICIPATING DIRECTORS AND SPECIALISTS 


since a large pan of ibe information reported in this publication was supplied 
b directors and specialists in State departments of cducanon, something should 
K said about the background of these people. In delimiting the study, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committer set the following criteria for participation:^. Each 
participant must give full time to special education, he must be an educator, not 
a psychologist, therapist, or specialist concerned with related fields; he must have 
statewide responsibility for the education of exceptional children 
One hundred percent of the persons working in State departments in 1953 and 
meeting the criteria participated in the study * In all, there were 102 State special 
education leaders. 40 directors, and 62 specialists There was, however, consider - 
*We variation in the titles reported ' These directors and specialists were work- 
ing in 36 Scares and the District of Columbia. The 12 States not represented 
other fad vacant positions, no special education staff, or staff members who gave 
only a minor part of their wjk to special education. 

Some additional information on the participating directors and specialists may 
serve as a bans on which to interpret their opinions. The number of areas in 
special education in which these directors and specialists were working is reported 
in table 1. 

Examination of this table shows that, in general, die directors or overall super- 
visors tended to have responsibility for many group of handicapped or gifted 
children, while the specialists usually had responsibility for the cducanon of from 
one to three group of exceptional children. Table 2 shows the areas of special 
education for which these staff members had responsibility 

Nearly all of the directors participating in the study had responsibility for the 
education of crippled, fold of hearing, speech handicapped, and mentally retarded 
children. The largest number of participating specialists (about one- third) also 
reported that they were working in these areas. The area for which the fewest 
directors and specialists reported responsibility was the gifted. 

This kind of status information might well be studied again in the near future, 
since special education is still in a formative stage, and the areas of responsibility 
may shift considerably within the next few yews. At such a time, it might be 
well to study the matter in relation to such factors as site and spread of popula- 
tion and wealth of the various Starts. It might also be feasible in die future to 
collect status data from which conclusions could be drawn about current State 
services to handicapped and gifted children; within the scop of the present study, 
however, this was not possible. ' 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
DIRECTORS AND SPECIALISTS 


^TEN-MEMBER committee representing widely scattered areas of the United 
. Stares was made responsible for preparing a statement on the knowledge and 
he abilities which they regarded as essential to the successful performance of 
luties by State special educanon leaders It was the function of this com., 'tree 
10 define the competencies needed by directors and specialists which are different 
trom, or in addition to, those required by other educators The complete report 
of the committee, prefaced by the names of the members,' appears below 


In order that the competencies needed by persons working at a specific task 
may be listed, the nature of the work to be performed must first be examined 
The duties of State personnel working in the field of special education seem to 
fall into two broad areas: (1-) Administrative, and (2) supervisory or consultative 
Under the former Will be found such responsibilities as the preparation of bud- 
gets, the evaluation and formulation of legislation, the distribution of State funds, 
supervision of educational programs in day and residential schools, selection of 
penonncl, formulation of policies and standards, and approval of local programs 
of special education. The consultative or supervisory functions include the co- 
ordinating of activities of various agencies concerned with the problem; the 
establishment of new programs, the evaluation of local programs of special edu- 
cation; the upgrading of local programs; the inaemcc and p reser v i ce education of 
teachers; the preparation of reports and publications; incorporation of the special 
education program into the total school program; ami integration of the services 
with dr policies and programs of ocher agenda and institutions, both public and 
private, d e a lin g with handicapped children . 

In practice these responsibilities are not mutually exclusive, for it frequently 

1 Tltta of c ommitte e members are shown on page hr. 
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happens that both administrators and consultants canyon activities in both ficU t. 
Indeed, in some ol the State programs, one person often serves both as an adm. 
istrator of a State program and as a consultant in all areas A person in such * 
position carries an extremely difficult assignment and, despite the excellence of b i 
preparation and rhe richness of his experiential background, cannot hope ro pc - 
form altogether effectively such a vanery and number of duties 

m 

Personal Charact eristics Needed 
by Directors and Specialists 

Despite thc^diversity of dudes failing ro the lot of the two types of Sate lead- 
ers, the personal characteristics needed would appear to be fairly common to both 
It is assumed that all educators should possess tact, patience, and an understand, 
ing of children as well as self-understanding, creativeness, resourcefulness, and 
optimism In addition to these basic competencies, however, those who work 
with exceptional children must be motivated, by a high interest in children who 
deviate from the so-called ''average" and must be both physically healthy and 
emotionally well-adjusted The State worker, especially, must be physically 
strong to withstand the t^rsof a type of 'riork which requires constant and ex- 
tensive travel, frequent night engagements, the strain of heavy responsibilities, 
and frequent appearances before community and educational groups. r 

Because of the nature of his responsibilities, the State director or specialist 
should possess characteristics which make him both socially and provisionally 
acceptable as a leader in order that he may be effective in promoting the program 
with lay individuals and groups ai wdl as with professional educators. His work 
bangs him into contact with persons faorn all economic and social levels in a 
w»de variety of situations; unusual qualities of personality and of "adjustabtkry" 
are required ro meet these situations effectively. 

While the Sate leader should have sufficient virion ami imagination to qualify 
as an idealist— ro dream grand dreams and to ret his ultimate goals far beyond 
present accomplishments — he should still be sufficiently realistic to keep his pro- 
gram in operation in terms of actualities. In this kind of person, realism will 
balance idealism in such a way that action will refect sound judgment fu beyond 
th» required in less responsible positions. 

One of dre characteristics of any person engaged in professional work is growth 
in know ledge, skill, and understanding. To an even gre a te r degree than usual, , 
however, rhe State director or specialist should reflect this qusiiry. If hc is jo 
assume the role of statewide leadership Which this position requires, he should be 
thoroughly informed of new developments is all fields of special education aid 
related areas, or if he is a consultant is one area, in the area for which he is re- 
sponsible. Breadth as wdl as depth of knowledge is required, and the worker 
vffio is unwilling to grow soon lores his effecri renew in the fidd. 

Because he must work closely and cooperatively with many disciplines which 
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impinge sharply upon the tducarional program for the exceptional child, he needs 
to be sufficiently well informed in these areas to fed at ease with their representa- 
tives and to ment the confidence of specialists in these fields Unusual tact and 
marure judgment again are required, fix the pretention or assumption of knowl- 
edge by a layman is always suspect in the eyes of the specialists in inv field To 
be confident of a working knowledge in a held without ippeanng to assume spe- 
cialized knowledge and skills which are rightly reserved to the ffntiatrd is an 
exercise in diplomacy which requires rare qualities of personality 

Functions Performed by State Personnel 

/ 

The major emphasis m the first section of this statement will be placed on the 
competencies needed by Stare personnel who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the State program Many of these competencies, however, will be equally 
needed by specialists It must be remembered, too, that in some Stares one per 
son will be serving in both an administrative and a supervisory capacity, this 
pmon will net d the competencies of both positions, insofar as it is possible for 
him to acquire them 

As a result of fus training and experience in education at both the elementary 
and the secondary level, the State leader should have thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the "normal” child, which should lead to a better understanding 
of the "exceptional” child Furthermore, training and experience aa an admin- 
istrator in the field of general education should enable him to understand the 
problems of administration which he encounters in the field of special education 
ami to adjust his program to the local program with the least inconvenience or 
disrupbon. In order to be respected by the teacher of exceptional children, the 
State director or specialist should have had experience in the actual teaching of 
such children in one or more areas and because of the scope of his work he 
should have a working knowledge of all areas of special education 

* 

PREPARING THE BUDGET x 

One of the chief duties of the administrator of a State program of special edu- 
cation is the preparation of the State budget fix the education of exceptional 
children. While the specific duties may vary from State to State, the overall 
responsibility requires a complete familiarity with budgetary procedures jn gen- 
eral and, in particuUr. the laws governing budgets in the State in which he works 
The administrator roust know the laws under which his budget will operate In 
addition, he must know the lairs governing the entire program erf special educa- 
tion in order that he may prepare his budget in conformity with those laws as 
wdL 

Since budgets a re drawn up in terms of efomited needs, the administrator 
know the Stare program of special education so thoroughly that he can 
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fareciM financial requirement! with a high degree of accuracy. He should be 
familiar with the com of the various phases of the State program in order to 
evaluate the requests or ’’estimates of daim” which be receives and to fit the ** 
together in yotal budgetary program for the State. He needs an intimate knowl- 
edge of the additional and varied com of educating exceptional children and con- 
skfcrabic familiarity with the general school taws of the State. For instance, some 
Stares reimburse school districts on the basis of excess costs. The coat varies 
widely according to the h a ndic a p suffered by the individual child, and the State^ 
director must be familiar with die vaha dona. He must also be aware of the 
method by which basic com me determined in the State and the variations in 
com which occur from district to district. 


Estinuting needs is only part of the job in preparing a budget. The admin- 
istrator should also be familiar with the sources of revenue and should 



hi& projected expenditures with his estimated income While this may be con* 
trolled by statutory limitations in many cases, it is often determined by need as 
presented by the administrator. In the latter case the adminucraor should be 
able to pteparc s sound barker; he may also find Umadf freed with the fM0**y. 
of defending it, a responsibility which re q ui res him to have the personal char , 
aceerisrics act forth in an earlier part of this tepott 
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evaluating legislation 

4 

Although many States have well -drawn laws governing the program of educa- 
tion for exceptional children, most of*them are being amended from nme to time 
to Weep them abreast of new developments and needs Also being drafted and 
presented for legislative consideration arc new laws, some of which arc good and 
some of which are of questionable value 

One of the greatest tasks of the administrator of a State program is to help m’ - 
the passage of sound legislation and to discourage or forestall the passage of 
unsound legislation Here again tact, judgment;- leadership ability, and sometimes 
courage are needed m abundance. Specifically, however, the administrator should 
have a sound knowledge of the needs of all types of excrpoonal children in order 
to plan an effective legislative prbgram which be believes will adequately meet 
those needs. Among ocher things this would imply a cSfrlprehensive knowledge 
of legal provisions fdc special education in other States* and familiarirv with the 
operation of programs under. those laws. In this way. hc*f*ri better fudge thr 
merits of his proposals and can evaluate his efforts at improving legislative provi- • 
non*. Complete and up-to-date knowledge of developments in each field of 
special education will hdp him to recognise legal changes necessary to permit a 
State to act up a functional program. He should be able to recognise the danger 
of too great kpc i cifia ty in law and the advantages of flexibility under rrguianon 

Occasionally, legislation is introduced which, if passed, might result in trexnen 

dous financial or educational waste. The Scare administrator should be alert to 

♦ 

detect such l egi sl atio n, well enough informed to P* k out its flaws, and competent 
to guide the sponsors into more constructive efforts To be able to promote 
sound legi sl atio n and to advise against unsound provisions requires a knowledge 
of legislative procedures in practice and competence as a statesman. The admin- 
istrator should be able to appear before legislative committees and to present * 
effectively the case for or. against specific legislation and to muster the necessary 
support to carry the point. 

DISTRIBUTING ST ATE, FUNDS 

When workable laws are in operation and proper budgetary provisions have 
been made, a person from the State department of education should be given the 
responsibility of distributing State funds to local programs. In order to facilitate 
this procedure, the person responsible (usually the director) should be able to 
devise forms which Will accomplish their aim with a minimum of inconvenience 
a© (fee local district 

To avoid the charge of "tied tape” the Stare ‘worker should recognize the irrita- 
tion* which excessive reporting causes and should be able co keep his forms sufB- 
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ucmlv dear and bncf to minimize the charge, yet sufficiently detailed to ket , 
wirh'n the law and the policies under which his department operates. To do tbe^e 

things he should have knowledge of the legal procedures involved, skill in stream- 
lining and simplifying his procedures. 

After the fo/ms have been filled out and retu/ned to the central office, the 
i irector should be prepared to evaluate them in detail and to pass upon their 
validity. Here, too, a knowledge of the law and of the regulations governing the 
program and of the derailed operation of local programs throughout the State is 
essential Wien the director receives requests he cannot fill without deviating 
horn State laws and regulations, he should be able to turn them down without 
antagonizing the petitioner and without appearing to be critical *br dictatorial 
Persona! qualities, coupled with sound knowledge of State and local programs 
are essential to successful performance of these duties. 


FOSTERING AND IMPROVING LOCAL PROGRAMS 

Most States in which special education programs function have recognized 
through their laws the advantages of local control and responsibility. A major 
duty of State personnel, however, is the fostering of local programs and the im- 

P u OV ,T L enf ° P ro * rams In ordcr » «ny out this duty, these workers 

should have arrived at a sound philosophy of special education in terms of which 

they can evaluate programs in operatJSn Such a philosophy will have been 
developed out of a program of training in general as well as in special education 
and through practical experience as a worker in the field. 

In ail Sfatfc some local areas continue ro go unserved, other because of lack of 
local leadership rtr , ack of funds. To help such districts, the State workers 
should be competent to arouse rheir interest, to create a desire for local services, 
an to help them evaluate their needs Assisting the community with such an 
evaluation requ.res knowledge and skill in organization, competences in the 
various fields of specialty, and leadership in group dynamics. The preparation of 
forms for the evaluation of community needs requires a knowledge of research 
tcchi^ps and the ability to collect and to interpret data. 

LoSTprograifts, because of various factors, frequently become overbalanced in 
one direction or another. The director should be able to see such disparities in 
operation and help the local workers reinstate a proper balance between the Q: 
ous segments of their program. The need for other improvements will often, 
become apparent; these will also require skill on the j>arr of the State leaders in 
bringing them into more effective working order. It is important to accomplish C 
these changes effectively but without dictation or force. State lams and regwia- ! 
tions must be interpreted, cooperation must be secured, and professional relation - 1 
ships must be established. While considerable knowledge is required, the success 'i 
of the undertaking will also depend upon understanding, judgment. discrinJrmidn, 
and the ability to cultivate good interpersonal relationships. 

4 ii 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARDS 

Standards for the evaluation of' local educational programs for exceptional chil- 
dren must be established and must be kept under continuous study and review. 
Especially in Stares where Funds for education of exceptional children are reim- 
bursed fropi the Stare treasury to the local school district are specific methods of 
determining eligibility for State support necessary. The State director has a 
leadership responsibility in the development of such standards. He shoujd have 
a thorough knowledge of the techniques of specialized instruction, the criteria for 
the diagnosis and placetrfcnt of handicapped and gifted pupils, the desirable size 
of classroom, the physical facilities, and the special instructional devices needed ‘ 
tor the education of children within each type of handicapping condition. He 
should be able to synthesize this knowledge into a set of principles which will 
guide the development of standards for local programs. 

Since all standards include statements on the qualifications of teachers of excep- 
tional children, the State administrator should have a working knowledge of 
teacher education facilities, of the course requirements of programs for teachers 

of each type of exceptional child, and of teacher certification procedures in the 
various States. 
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RECRUITING TEACHERS AND COOPERATING 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Since the supply of properly prepared teachers in the field of special education 
is especially limited, the State director should participate actively both in retruii 
ment efforts and in the prrservicc education of teachers. To be able to participate 
he needs competence in the preparation of special education teachers and a 
knowledge of the essential preparation required of them. By knowing the goak. 
techniques, matenals, and equipment needed in each special area, and particularly 
by being informed on recent developments and improvements, he can add to the 
effectiveness of the programs now in operation. He should have the ability to 
work with private and State-supported teacher education institutions in order to 
help them to impede their programs and should be able to evaluate fairly, 

accurately, and without bias the potentialities of institutions seeking to enter die 
field. 

By close experience with institutions of higher education, the State director 
should bc able to understand the problems of these institutions He should have 
the ability to set clear and reasonable goals in teacher education and help the 
institutions rb reach their goals despite all handicaps. The administrator should 

be free from prejudices and deliberate in his judgments, setting high professional 
standards abovcf ail pise. 

ENCOURAGING INSERVICE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


h 't 


The i riser vice training of teachers in the field of special education is of major 
importance, both because of rapid technological changes and because of much 
inadequate training at the prcservke ievd. Much of the work of the State per- 
sonnel centers in the upgrading of teachers in service through extension and 
campus classes, teacher workshops in local school systems, and faculty meetings 
throughout the State. The State leader should be an effective "teacher of teach- 
cts in order to bring to these meetings the inspiration and enthusiasm which 
will appeal to the group. He should be familiar with the latest **4 

techniques of instruction and with the most up-to-date literature in each field. 
He should have access to and be familiar with modem research in the Md of 
education- and in medicine, physical therapy, and other disciplines bearing upon 
the education of handicapped children* 

The administrator of a State program of special education should be adept at 
organizing workshops and otter types of inseiNdce meetings for special eiuagjoa 
personnel; and he should possess the skill, the and the tmngimri rm 

necessary to make these meetings luoctssful He must have the ability to sefoct 

organize, and make available the teaching nat&ub, »-—=- ■ gj J 

will add to the growth of teachers on the fob. Mwmsg, hr i ho old In’ -*”** 
in adult education in order to work with parent groups and in organizing work 
shops and other resources for parent education. Only to the extent char patents 


— * ' 
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become partners with the schools will the work of the special teachers reach its 
maximum goal. 

Besides knowing the local facilities for preparing special education personnel, 
^ Swc leader should be well informed on out-of-State resources for teacher 
education ift order that he may give sound advice to those seeking specialized 
preparation and may guide them to the best programs for their particular needs. 

SUPERVISING EDUCATION IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

Increasingly, Scares are recognizing that the program of education for excep- 
tional children is a total one and that it should be directed by educational 
personnel. As a result, the responsibility for the operation of residential facil- 
ities for the blind and the deaf is, in many States, being shifted horn institutional 
to State department of education agencies. With this transition have come certain 
new responsibilities for the director of special education. In order to carry his 
responsibilities, the State director of special education should know tire educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children and the services available in day and resi- 
oentia] schools sufficiently well to set up effective evaluative procedures for selec- 
tive placement of children. • * 

In order to be accepted in a leadership role as ^coordinator and, perhaps, 
*dmmi*n«c of atttdmmmdwmm for the handkapyM children of a State, the 
•State director should have intimate knowledge of educational programs in both 
day and tm dendal schools for exceptional children. Since die operation of 
refedenoal achoob involves boosin g, fee d ing, and cuing tat children 24 hours a 
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day. the Stare director should understand the problems involved and the 
relationships to the educational program. f 

There is increasing evidence that educational programs of the residential schooU 
ate becoming more closely geared to public school programs in an eflon to bertt 
serve the needs of the handicapped child. The State administrator should under 
stand the need lor freer interchange of pupils between these two educational unit, 
and work as a liaison person to facilitate the free transfer of pupils to best meet 
their needs To do so. he should be able to convince the public school admin 
istrator and teacher of the feasibility of educating selected children with handicap 
ping conditions in the day school classes and at the same time cooperate with 
residential school personnel in providing for those who require 24-hour care. If 
he himself ,s convinced of the soundness of the program he espouses, he should 

have the courage to put it into operation and the leadership qualities necessary to 
make it work. 

From his training and expedience, the State worker should be familiar with the 
many problems encountered by those boys and girls, a large pan of whose child, 
hood and yoorh is spent in a residential school environment -the comparative 
isolation from the world, the often limited social contacts, the sometimes rourin- 
izcd program, and the long periods of separation from family and close friends 
Understanding these, the State worker should know what needs to he done to 
better the circumstances and how to work with residential personnel in order to 
lessen the unfortunate conditions which sometimes exist in residential schools. 

Many excellent examples could be cited throughout the country in which every 
effort is being made to make the residential school a real home for the child. 

Such schools perform a highly useful function which today can be performed by 
no other agency 1 

maintaining interagency relationships — 


In every State and in every community many individuals and agencies, both 
pubhc and private, are interested in and working for the exceptional children of 
the area. Among them are social, educational, medical, and health agencies 
whose overlapping responsibilities and interests sometimes unknowingly work to 
the disadvantage of the child rather than to his advantage. Some leadership must 
be available if these various interests are to avoid serious overlappings, omissions, 
°r i * enc ^' Frequently the Stare director of special education is in the mew 
strategic position to serve as the coordinating link between these various services 
ccurate knowledge and leadership ability, together with tact, patience, wisdom, 
and judgment are again essential Even more, perhaps, the State worker should 
be capable of objectivity and be free 5 from prejudices. He should understand 
human nature and the motivations which lead to action in certain directions 
rather than in others. He should be especially well-informed on the goals and 
objectives of the various agencies at work and their methods of operation so that 
he can/best serve the handicapped children of his State. 




Cmmrtetf , Cmmty Scbmii. Ft * 

Home etchers serve children unable to anend school. 


PREPARING PUBLICATIONS 

As leader erf the educational program for exceptional children in his State, the 
director should coordinate, $dit, and prepare for distribution a wide variety of 
publications in various arras of special education. While the writing may often 
be delegated to others, the final responsibility is his, and he should be equipped 
to deal with it. He should be able to recognize the need for certain types of 
materials and select those which he and his staff have the ability to prepare. He 
should be able to organize and plan the content of such publications, to edit the 
material, to advise and encourage the writer, and at times even "participate in the 
writing. This work requites proficiency in organization, composition, syntax, and 
other skills necessary in producing a finished product which is interestingly writ- 
teri, technically accurate, and grammatically correct. 

SS40H 0—57 4 
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SELECTING AND DIRECTING PERSONNEL 

In many programs of special education, there is at the State level a corps f 
assistants, each of whom is a specialist in a certain area of exceptionality, h 
order to select these assistants, the Statq director should be a good judge 
men and women and should be able to develop, adequate criteria upon which t a 
base his selections. The ability to draw up such criteria requires a sound btoml* 
edge of each area of specialization and of the competencies needed by workers m 
each held. He should know the kinds of services which the worker will bq ex- 
pected to perform and the qualities needed in order to perform those services 
effectively. 

Furthermore, If should be able to idea waff members who will work together 
as a team in order that they may make each area complement the other in devel- 
oping a well-rounded program. If his State does not have a civil service system, 
he should have the courage to resist political pressures in making his apprum- 
ments and be willing to resist any effort to let appointments be m *de other than 
on merit. 

When his corps of assistants is assembled, the director should possess the per- 
sonal qualities of leadership which will enable him to weld the group torn an 
effective, dynamic organization. He should be able to delegate authority and to 
hold the group to high standards of performance, allowing freedom for ingenuity 
and individuality, yet keeping the entire group devoted to the accomplishment of 
clearly and sharply defined goals 


SPONSORING AND DIRECTING RESEARCH 

The administrator should be an expert consumer of research and, at rime*, an 
active participant in research projects. He should keep abreast of current research 
findings as they relate to the education of exceptional children and should have 
sufficient understanding of research methodology to evaluate die validity and sig- 
nificance of such studies. 

The State leader has a role to play in the establishment of continuing active 
research programs which are likely to give local communities ami the State accu- 
ratc knowledge of the needs, of die validity of established or proposed procedures, 
and of the success of various programs. He should open a ve n ues of communica- 
tion which will lead to joint research undertakings; he should encmmge die in- 
terest of university personnel and research foundations in the problems m on 
Passing of solution and moat fruitful of investigation. 


Compctcnctci Needed fay State Specialists 

In the foregoing pages, the major emphasis was placed upon the coropetcsQQ^ ° 
needed by State leaders who are responsible for the administration of the State 
program although much that was said could be applied wrirh equal relevance to 
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those in supervisory petitions. There are certain competcncie*, however, which 
apply with special significance to persons who are designated as "specialists,” 
"supervisors,” or "consultants." 

For example, a Scare director may foster and improve local programs of special 
education by gaining community support for better educational facilities for chil- 
dren with unusual needs, or by the maintenance of statewide standards for special 
schools, classes, and services. The specialist will also foster snd improve local 
programs but in a different way. He may, for example, encourage the special 
teacher, hdp her with special problems, and fnakc her aware of her relationship 
to an ongoing national program. The same is true in regard fo recruitment, 
teacher education, and inservice training. If the director of special education has 
a staff, the specialists often carry the major pan of these services. If the director 
worb alone, there are hu responsibilities 

By training and experience, the specialist at the Stare level, regardless of the 
area for which he is responsible, should be at least as competent as any worker 
in a local program m na State. This means that if he is a speech conecnon 
specialist, he should be able to perform as creditibk a peer of work with children 
ui a speech conecnon situation as any speech conectsonist working with children 
m the schools. Indeed, in order to merit complete confidence, his competency 
i knU be superior to that of any of his colleagues To achieve this position the 
individual must have adequate training and wide experience in his field 

t 

SUPERVISORY SERVICES 

Since Stare consultants work with teacher or local specialists rather chan directly 
with children, they should understand so-called "supervisory techniques.” They 
should merit confidence through their personal competence and professional min 
ing rather than through the prestige erf tire position they hold. One of the very 
real contributions which the consultant can make to the local teacher or specialist 
is to help in the diagnosis of individual cases which msy he causing concern. 
To do this requires skill and knowledge in the specialized area of exceptionality, 
an understanding of children, and the ability to quickly establish rapport with the 
individual child. 

After the evaluation, tire specialist may be called upon to assist in arriving at 
a course of action. This requires good judgment and knowledge, insight into the 
problem, and s wiHingneas to allow the focal person to arrive at his own solution. 
Telling is not reaching; neither is it consulting. Only by making it possible for 
the local worker to make his own decisions or to participate in arriving at a deci- 
sion will the desired goal be achieved. This requires true leadership, human un- 
derstanding, and devotion to duty. !*, 

The specialist should be fully equipped with knowledge and understanding of 
<he latest developments in his area of responsibility and capable of keeping his 
Scare director informed about there at all times. Furthermore, he should be able 
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ro share his knowledge and understanding with lead special educators througi 
personal contacts, correspondence, and the preparation of duplicated and prime 
materials. 

When local communities are preparing to inaugurate new programs of specij 
education in his area of exceptionality, rhe specialist should be available to hd; 
them analyze their needs, develop a program, and get the program starred, In 
order to help them he should have the ability ro organize a community survey 
ro plan a course of action, and to analyze all elements tn a situation. The Statr 
specialist should then know the best course of action to be followed and possess 
the qualities of leadership to get the community started on that program 
Knowledge of human nature, skill in group dynamics, and objectivity will be 
required in such siruanons 

The specialist at the State jrvel is in an unusually strategic position to help 
teachers and others to accept the handicapped child. A properly qualified State 
consultant should have a superior understanding of such children and should 
therefore be able to lead others te> respect the human personality of each child. 

Mention has been made of the ability of State specialists to evaluate the educa- 
tional problem of a handicapped child in the particular area of exceptionality 
Frequently the local community is eager for an evaluation, hoping that the results 
may help solve its problem If the responsibility of the specialist is to recom- 
mend what is best for the child, he should have rhe ability to make the educa- 
tional evaluation and the knowledge and judgment needed to arrive at a sbund 
solution of the problem on that basis. Should the proposed solution require 
school or environmental adjustments, it is necessary that the specialist be skilled 
in human relationships if his recommendations are to be accepted by the local 
authorities. 

All of the latter competencies involve a deep understanding of human growth 
an^ development and of human behavior coupled with a working knowledge of 
human relationships. The successful specialist should be a superior person, 
highly competent in working with people, possessed of a superior knowledge in 
his area of specialty, and devoted to the cause of handicapped children. 

(End •/ CtMMittt* rtptrl ) 
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PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES 
AND PREPARATION 


ACCORDING TO the committee report. State directors and specialists trspomi- 
* ble lot the education of exceptional children need a wide range of know ledge 
and ability — so wide, in fact, that the questions anse, "How can individuals in 
these positions possibly learn all that is necessary in order to be truly effective*" 
and "What specific professional preparation and experiences will contribute most 
to the successful performance of the many and varied duries of a State leader in 
the education of exceptional children?” 

Fourteen hundred special educators— State and local directors and supervisors 
of special education, teachers of exceptional children, and ms true con in colleges 
.and universities preparing special educators— gave opinions on the pnfnumul ex- 
prrremxs, Msdtmc napn, wnon, and dtgrm. which they thought constituted the 
best combination of preparation for State leaders in special education. They did 
this by selection (within the inquiry form) from a list of items which, together 
with a summary of their opinions, appears in table 3, page 20.' 

The combined opinions of these four groups could be assumed to have particu- 
lar significance, since each group evaluated the matter from a different vantage 
point. The State directors and specialists themselves had the advantage of giving 
daily leadership to the starewide program and were in a position to know w hat 
had been most helpful to them. Staff members in colleges and universities were 
concerned with curricular' offerings which contribute to the effectiveness of State 
special education leaders. Local supervisors and teachers looked at the prepara- 
tion and experience of their leaders in the light of the practical help which they 
hoped to receive in developing programs at the local level and in solving the ' 
everyday problems of exceptional children. 

From these opinions it would seem that the most successful State leader is basi- 
cally an educator with a strong background of experience and preparation in spe- 
cial education. From their opinions, some differences may be drawn bet w ee n the 
director and the specialist; these can perhaps be best understood by briefly sum- 
marizing the opinions, first concerning the director and second concerning the 
specialist. (Refer again to table 3, page 20.) 

For the director, special educators as a total group believed that a person with 
a background of experience and professional preparation in education, rather than 
in psychology, medicine, social woric, or other allied fields, was more likely to be 
successful. The experiences receiving the greatest percentage of choices were 
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supervisors dunes in special education at the State or local level ( 60 *) and aenu 
experience m the teaching of at least one type q£ exceptions! child ( 58 *). TV 
State personnel placed greater emphasis on expenence in administrative duties m 
general education and somewhat less emphasis upon the teaching of exception., 
children than did the special educators as a whole 


Table 3 — Experience and Professional Preparation Needed bp Direc 
tors and Specialists, According to tbe Opinions of 1,400 Special 
Educators 1 


Ira 1 

Percent * a i pnmcipacti, hr 
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needed by director! 
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m*. c 
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5* 

57 

74 

11 
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46 
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49 
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27 
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21 

27 

24 

22 
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22 
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25 
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71 
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50 
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47 
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44 
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49 
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26 

11 

15 

11 
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5 

4 
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45 
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46 

40 
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The college major which the majority of ’special rdurarrm regarded as mosi 
valuable to Arenors was quite dearly indicated; 57 percent chow orientation to 
all areas of special education. Very few chose clinical psychology, elementary and 
secondary teaching methods, or a major in one area of special education, la the 
selection of minors, however, there was a greater diversity of opinion. The 
greatest percentage of choices for a minor to sup pl ement a major in orientation 
to all areas of special education went to genera) educational administration and 
supervision. A much- higher percentage would choose clinical psychology and 
elementary and secondary teaching methods for a minor than for a major. It 
should be remembered, however, that the choice of a minor ia dependent upon 
the choice of a major. 


For the tpta dot, the total grodp of educators emphasised the importance of a 
thorough background in the reaching of at least one type of exceptional 
(74*).* They also thought that experience in regular classr oom Markin g with 
normal children (52*) and in supervisory duties at the Scare or local level (42*) 
would be valuable. 


The Kxknuc major receiving the moat emphasis arts one area of iprcisl 
education (45*). The opinions indicated that a minor in either orientation to all 
areas ol special education (55*), general educational administration and super* 
vision (55*), dmtcrnJ psychology (30*), or elementary teaching methods (50*) 
would be valuable to s specialist. 

Although it ia recognised that a college de gre e per te may have little intrinsic 
significance, the background which it represents a significant The majority of 
the special educators thought that the director should have a doctor's degree 
(64*). while the specialist should lave a master’s degree (75*). The optmon of 
the State spend educators themselves, h o wev er , di verg ed from that of the tota l 
group. They regarded a master's degree at adequate for dkector and specialist. 

While the busk dements in professional background are the same for directors 
and specialists, there ia a difference in emphasis, which is shown graphically in 
graphs 1, 2, 5. and 4, on pages 2) and 24. 

Experience in supervision in spend education at the State ot local level was 
considered important for both directors and specialists, but the g re ate r percentage 
chore it for directors. Similarly, experience in reaching of cxccpoond children 
was also important for both; here, however, the greater percentage chose it for 
specialists. (See graph I.) •' 





As go academic preparation, a major in orientation so *U areas of spend educa* 
bon was thought to contribute most to the success of a director, while a major in 
mi area of spend education was important for the specialist. For both posmora, 
the choice of a minor was split and depended on the choke of a major. (See 
graphs 2 and 5.) • * 
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Both directors and specialists, the p*rod pants indicated, should have specialized 
preparation at the graduate lewd; it would teem, h ow e ver, that this preparation 
should be somewhat mare advanced for a director than for a specialist. (See 
graph 4) ' 





FUNCTIONS OF ST A TE DIRECTORS 
AND SPECIALISTS 


^HE AIM of the study on which this report is based was to discover what best 
prepares and qualifies an individual for successful performance erf his duties as 
a State leader in special education. These duties were discussed briefly in the 
committee report; at this point a more detailed analysis is called for. 

Two types erf State specu. education personnel have emerged from the current 
analysis. First, the sdtni nistr ator responsible for the total special education pro* 
gram within the Scare departments of education; and second, the specialist or con- 
sultant who serves a limited number of areas of exceptional children in ;uch 
departments. The characteristics which distinguish the two types can be observed 
not only in terms crf*hc number of special education areas served but also in terms 
of the relative emphasis given to administration as distinguished from tire super- 
vision and consultation which bring direct service to the local person carrying on 
work with exceptional children. 

t^hre, specifically, are the functions to be performed by State leaden in special 
education? In what proportions do theae leaders allocate time to their various 
functions?' Is there a difference in the allocation erf the time erf the director and 
that of the specialist to these functions? How do Stare leaden dunk- that they 
spend their time? Arc their functions consistent with the' idols set in the 
competency committee report? As special educators look to the future, and both 
program and functions are better understood, will there functions be the proper 
ones? Since there questions have bearing on the competencies needed they arc 
discussed hoe. 

•/ 

ALLOCATION OF TIME 

In order to gam a better understanding of the work being done at present by 
sjfccial education leaders in Sure departments of education, effort was made 
through the inquiry forms to obtain some sort of time analysis and to see in what 
proportions directors and specialists were allocating their time to, various func- 
tions. Stare staff members were as|?ed to estimate the percentage of rime which' 
they spent on a number of activities grouped under the following heads: AJmmis- 
trmtivt and supervisory duties at the Stare Icvd; amtdlMm and supervisory services 
in local school systems; dn*i mtia to children; metric* education; fiMc nUttms 
outside the State department; and pttfmieitd >t*Jy and rtntrtb. TTiey were also 
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given opportunity to list other duties, but so few suggestions were made that n > 
additional category was needed. 1 The average distribution of time of both directoi s 
and specialists is reported in table 4, page 27. 

The directors, on the average, spent more than half of their time (55%) m 
administrative and supervisory duties at the State department and almost a quarter 
ol their time in consultative services in the local communities (21%) The 
remainder, about one quarter, was distributed among inservice education, public 
relations outside the State department, and professional study and research, or in 
some cases direct sew.ee to exceptional children. Almost all of the participating 
directors gave sorqc time to each of these duties with the exception of direct serv- 
ice to children; unpublished data show that only 10 of the directors performed 
this function at all. Individual directors, of course, varied a good deal from these 
averages. 1 

An examination of the two administrative durics claiming the greatest propor- 
tion of time of the director shows that they are distinctive to the field of special 
education. Directors were spending the most time on planning, approving, and 
giving leadership to the development of new programs for exceptional children 
(19%); and on investigating, evaluating, and preparing budgets, legislation, certi- 
fying standards; and the distribution of funds (10%). In this second function, the 
directors would be concerned with a knowledge of excess cost and the factors which 
make the education of the handicapped child more expensive than that of the nor- 
mal child. They would be concerned with the various special education laws and 
rhe implications for program development. Directors also devoted, on rhe aver- 
age, considerable time to conferring with special educators in local school systems 
assisting in the development of programs for exceptional children; apparently 
they were doing this to give the local personnel the advantage of their specialize i 
knowledge and skills. The director thus needs to know all facers of the field and 
to communicate his specialized knowledge and skills to those in local systems. 

Specialists, on the average, divided their time in three ways. Administrative 
and supervisory duties at rhe State department rook more than one-third of their 
time (37%); another third was spent in consultative services to local communities. 
The remainder was divided between inscrvice education, public relations outside 
rhe Stare department, self-directed study and research, and direct service* to chil- 
dren. Nearly all of the specialists reported giving some time to all of these func- 
f tions. The most notable exception here, as with the directors, was in direct service 
to exceptional children; only a little more than half of them were performing this 
function at all. Again, some individual specialists deviated considerably from the 
average.' 


.... 


• See appendix D, Inquiry form EXC-1, question 2. 

For example, the amount of time a director spent on administrative and supervisory 
duties m the State department ranged from 24 to 90 percent with a standard deviation of 
15 percent. See appendix C; page 43, for more detailed information. 

’ For example, the amount of time specialists spent on administrative and supervisory 
duties at the State department ranged from 0 to 100 percent with a standard deviation of 
20 percent. See appendix C, page 43, for more detailed information. 
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Table 4 , — Ditcribarion of Time of Sate Directors end Specialists 


Function 


Administrative and tap er vit or y datkt at the Stats Department . 
Investigating, evaluating, mi preparing oi budgets, kgttU- 

ooo. and certifying stand* tit; distributing erf foods 

Pisfifung, approving, and giving leadership ui the developing 
oi new program, aad extending of existing program, for 

the education of exceptional children 

Conferring with, and/or supervising oi, other State education 


Co iwalring with parents, cdacatort from local school 
i; nrm, colleges, aad aai sentries, aad personnel from 

private s geaci c s aad organisations ! 

Conferring with personnel in public a gtadm , including 

other State departments 

lures tigs ting, evaluating, sad prepsriag of mi 


tm. 


Other 

Supervisory sad consul tstirt dories in local 

Obaerring of teachers of exceptional children 

Consul ring with local directors aad supervisor! of special 


Consul ting with teachers of exceptional children 

Consulting with general educators 

Coosairiag with parents sod other lay persons 

Inter? ice education 

Orga nis i ng aad participating in iaservsee educational pro- 
gram for the teachers of exceptional children ( including 
staff-workshops, study groups, curricula* planning con- 
ferences, aad aaauacr school program) 

Public rdaripaa work outside the State Department 

Sp e a king aad otherwise participating at meet ings of parent 
groups, service dabs, aad to oo 

Professional study aa^ research 

Self-directed readying of professional literature; attending 


Doing research cm the education of 

Direct aerviee to individual children. 

Teaching of exceptional children. . 

Individual aad poop catting of children 


children. 


Average percentage 1 of 


Directors 


53 


10 


If 


Specialists 


37 


11 


3 

l 

33 


10 


4 

J 

5 


2 

I 


40 directors nod 32 of tha *2 spadalisa provided information 


; 33 of the 
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Some difjtnncts in the emphases placed on the various functions by dhecton 
and specialists are shown by the difference in the average allocation of time to the 
various functions by each group (see graph 5). 

Both directors and specialists spent the greatest proportion of their time in - 
istrative and supervisory duties at the State department of education; however! 
directors spent almost 20 percent mote rime than specialists. Similarly, both groups 
spent the next greatest percentage of/their time in supervisory and consultative^ 
duties in local communities; here, however, specialists spent 12 percent mote time 
than directors. The other notable dtfcrence occurred in direct service to except 

rional children in which supervisors spent far' more rime than directors' did. 

, * 

Graph V— Percent*** of Tim* Spent in Various Functions bj Special Education 

Personnel y 



For the mast pan, the functions to which State special education ■lbv-p«^ 

» tin* parallel very dowdy the competencies outlined in the committee upon. 
The one notable exception is direct lqsrice to children (teaching, testing, and eoun- 
seling). The committee does not once mention these as befog <xmfemck» 
needed by Seme personnel, yet nearly onethM of the directors Mid onehatf ofthc 
specialists wefe performing one or mote of these services (with the 4iocem spend- 
ing up to 44 percent and speriilim, 90 percent of rhbr time). It may be that 

fhl€ if m ewLlxU 1m ? f a « a a a * ' . . 
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* Ctmury, Hm Tw* Ckj hMk Sdmth 

Sp«dd >quip—a * aid* thcae cwvbral palsied children in leafing to cmuto 

DESIRABLE ALLOCATION OF TIME 

State director* and specialists were also asked to estimate the percentage of time 
which they thought tbmLi be spent on each of the various functions. The unpub- 
lished dm would seem to show that directors and specialists sot as a group satu- 
fied with die present allocation of rime, since the average mggested change for 
each function, was very s m al l . In reality, only four d ir e c tors and fore specialists 
4 were satisfied with their present allocation of rime. In some cases, those who 
were spending little rime on a particular function desired to increase the, amount; 
Others who also spjmt little time wanted to lower it even mote.' The reverse was 
aliotrue. For example, one director who wu spending 90 percent of his time on 
administrative duties in the State department would increase it eo 96 percent, while 
another spending 80 {fercent would decrease it eo 45 percent. One who was spend- 
24 percent of his rime on this function arts quite satisfied with the amount. 
Similar examples can be found in the opinions given by One special- 

ht who was spending as little as 15 percent of his rime in consultative services to 
local communities would dccrease it to 9 percent, while another spending 18 per- 
cent would bcreaae it to 70 percent, barm evident that diene was no dear-cut 
- agreement on which functions woe most important and should ale the greatest 
amount of their tune. * ' 

that diflferatces mif be due mote to the stag? of dbvdof>ment 
of special ctfocta^a wRhin the Staae than to the philosophy of the particular director 
ot specialist - ' ‘ ' 
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WHAT TEACHERS EXPECT OF 
STATE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION LEADERS 


'jp HE BASIC CONCEPT underlying State special education leadership is dm of 
service, essentially to exceptional children, but in poetical arms, more direct! v 
to special educators in local school systems who, in rum', work with the children 
in need erf special help. To insure maximum service to these children, Stase.snd 
local educators should establish a cooperative working relationship. This is, of 
course, a two-way relftionship involving a number of factor?; among them are 

( 1 ) the services which the State leaden provide to the local special educators, and 

(2) the personality of the State director or specialist. 

Some information on these taro factors has been collected through ftee-rcaponse 
questions. In these, all teachers who participated in the broad study had oppor- 
tunity to identify the services which they expea from their Spate leaden and the 
personality characteristics which they would like these leaders to possess. Com- 
ments about services were made by 347 teachers, comments about personality char- 
acteristics by 740 teachers 

It is difficult to report answers to free- response questions because erf semantic 
problems in such data, generalizations are necessarily based on somewhat asbitrary 
groupings of comments. In order to make these as objective as possible, frequently 
mentioned words and/or ideas have been tabulated and used as basic support for 
the generalizations which follow. 1 

SERVICES 

i 

The goal of all functions and services of the State leaders is to improve and 
extend the special education program and to keep it "alive and progressive." One 
teacher said that "he [the leader] should protett and expand this type of educa- 
tion which has proved most valuable but remains the target of many who refuse 
to recognize its merit." Even though this idea is implicit in the very concept of 
State leadership, 31 percent * of the teachers emphasized it in their comments. The 
ability to foster and improve local programs of special education was ?1 k* 
emphasized by the committee of experts. 

An extremely important service of the State special education leaders is that of 
acting as a channel through which information of all kinds may be ^ 

distributed; 27 percent of the teachers mentioned this service. They want their 
State leaders to "be the first to know of any projects on the National and State 


1 See appendix C. page 44, for tb 
Percentage u based on the 347 


44. for the questions asked and for a tabulation of the < 
who identified s er vice s. 
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level* and to send this information on to the local supervisor.*’ They aUr> want 
them to collect and disseminate to them information on current research, boob, 
and articles inthc held, on new equipment and materials and their sources, and 
on recent trends and developments A typical comment was, "Provide a center 
wherein the ideas, experiences, high points, trials and tribulations of the* various 
areas and types of schools in the State on be pooled for the information and 
inspiration of all." * 

The committee of experts, in their dis cussio n of competencies, did not empha- 
sise knowledge and skill relating to this service; they did, however, mention that 
the director should "prepare for distribution a wide variety of publications in vari- 
ous areas of special education," "keep abreast of research findings as They relate to 
the education of exceptional children,” and "open avenues of communication.” 
The directors and spe c ial i s es who participated in the study indicated chat they gave 
very little time to investigating, evaluating, and preparing publications and reports. 
They were not, however, given an opportunity to indicate what time they spent 
in the actufl collection and di ss em i na tion of material; this, coo, may be a recurring 
service at the State department. 

Integration and coordination of all services throughout the Scare to exceptional 
children was mentioned by slightly less than one-fourth of the teachers. This 
service would include "co o pe r s ti ve activity with ill agencies working for the bene- 
fit of the exceptions! child, such a National and State societies; the State depart- 
ment of health, medic a l , psychological, and food ag encie s; civic chibs; and even 
macto training institutions, ap well as coordination of all special schools and 
classes. Teachers appeared to drink that in some areas there was much duplica- 
t^n of service, while in others there was little, if any, service and riot ihe State 
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leaden would be best able to correct the situation. One teacher put it this ws ■; 
"His functions would be basically the same as those of the local directors t< <j 
supervisors, but on a broader plane. He should, keep in touch with the vario $ 
programs and interested groups throughout the State; his chief function would le 
to coordinate and organize the entire State so that there would be s general pattern 
and philosophy among the public school districts.” * 

The committee of experts recognized the need of this service in their stat e men t, 
"Frequently the State director of special education is in the most strategic position 
rojpprve as the coordinating link,” and in the competencies they described as 
necessary in order to perform this service. 

The organization of discussion groups, workshops, statewide conferences, and 
in service training programs was noted by 20 percent of the teachers. They wanted 
their State leaders to "be instrumental in the establishment of workshops, espe- 
cially for the benefit of school systems without i local supervisor," and felt that 
the exchange of ideas made possible through such groups was extremely valuable 
to all who participated. They seemed to believe that their leaders should 
contribute, in all possible ways, to their professional growth. ( 

The committee of experts agreed with the teachers on the importance of this 
■ervicc and described a number of skills necessary in providing idservice programs 
to teachers. 

Teachers consistently indicated that there was a need for a well-organized pro- 
gram of public relations and community education dealing with the problems and 
programs of special education. Some 19 percent of them made such comments 
as "spearhead interest in special education that is lacking in many local districts." 
Teachers want their leaders to "work with untiring real to make known to all 
educators and to the public the crying need to aid exceptional children.” 

Although the committee of experts did not discuss abilities explicitly cormectrd 
with public relations, they did point out that State personnel should be able "to 
arouse interest” and "to create a desire for local services.” 

That the State leader should foster legislation for /the exceptional child and keep 
rhe local school systems informed about it was mentioned by 12 percent of the 
teachers; the ability to do so was emphasized by the committee. 

The State director and specialist should provide a counseling and 
service to teachers and local directors and supervisors, according to about 
tenth of the teachers. This counseling service appeared to have a dual 
First, "consultation with local teachers in the event that the locality has supefri- . 
sion that is inadequate, unhelpful, or lacking in understanding, or in the 
that the problems go beyond the scope of the local administration"; and 
"consultation on administrarioh at the local level in general." 

The ability of the State specialist to help teachers and local superv iso ry per s o n - 
nel was stressed by the committee. Participating Sene educators indwawd that 
they spent a great deal of their time in such consultative duties. * 

• Other services noted by the teachers were: (1) Developing a teacher recruitmept 
and certification program along with which it would be necessary to 
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colleges and universities of the State to offer courses that not only will be helpful 
to special education teachers, but will, in addition, attract young people to rhe 
held"; (2) setting of standards of preparation and performance and seeing that 
they are met (these include standards for admission to and discharge from special 
classes, courses of study, methods of instruction, and so forth); (3) conducting 
surveys and research studies; and (4) discovering, screening, and placement of 
exceptional children. 

Generally speaking, teachers scan to fed that the supervisors at the State level 
should work with the local leaders in special education and "should perform chose 
services for the local school systems that the local supervisor performs for the 
schools and the teachers.” It would seem t hit the opinions of the teachers and 
those of the committee of expats tend to ranfonc each other. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

By far the greatest number of teachers mentioned that directors and supervisors" 
should have a sympathetic and understanding attitude; a warm, approachable, and 
friendly manna; a spirit of cooper ati on and hdpfuincss; and a genuine love of 
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and interest in people. These qualities would seem to be a pan of the der > 
crane approach to leadership, which so many teachers thought was necessary T ts ; 
idea was expressed in many forms, what rhey apparently want is "fanh in the c g. 
niry and wonh of the individual, regardless of his social position, or of his hai Ji. 
caps," ^nd behavior conforming; to that belief, Necessary to this democr,.* 
approach ate the ability to understand and accept people (children, reachcn, rsd 
parents) and their ways erf behavior, and the ability to ad|ust to the uniqueness erf 
the individual child, group, or situation. It is manifested in the' ability to work 
with many types erf people, the openmindedness to see and use the ideas of others, 
respect for the efforts of the individual and the ability to give each person a ser,^ 
of personal wonh In connection with these qualities, many, teachers also men- 
tioned sensinvity to the problems of others, tolerance, bndnes^ patience, act, md 
all the characteristics which make up "the human touch" and which give the 
individual "power with, not power over, people " 

Teachers seem to believe that a director or specialist must be a positive sort of 
person. They want someone who is forceful, but not aggressive; someone whose 
buoyant optimism and idealism are tempered? with a recognition of the realities of 
life; someone who has more than average warmth of personality, with a conta- 
gious son of enthusiasm (some called it "bunupg reyl”) toward the special edu- 
cation program. They desire someone who is inspirational in personality, 
character, ind philosophy. They expect their directors to be ethical, personally 
and professionally, and to have a "comment sense of values." Directors and spe- 
cialists should also, they mention, be psychologically well balanced, emotional iy 
mature, and should have "strength of chancier ” \ 

Teachers expect their leaders to be 'keen- thinking, alert, and intelligent," to 
have an "objective outlook,” and to show evidence of inaig^L They want a director 
or specialist to have a "sense of perspective which and caught by hu co- 
workers,” and to be "progressive in rhmkmgarfd understanding. ” They expect 
him to be the type of person who has vtsfon aod who is willing to experiment, 
implying that they warn flexibility and adaptability. 

The committee of experts, in their brief discussion of personality ebarartrnsue* 
of State directors and specialists, discussed several concepts similar to those men 
tioned by the teachers. In part, they said dm State leaden should "podrew tan, 
patience, and an understanding of children, as w cil as self-understanding, creative' 
ness, resourcefulness, and optimism ” They describe! the qualities of imagina- 
tion and idealism, as well as realism and mature ’judgment. Here, too, on die 
basic concepts, the committee and the teachers tend to agree. 

The personality picture painted here is, of course, ideal; possibly no director or 
specialist would be entirely human if he or she possessed all of d* nr characters- 
tics to the degree desired by teachers. Nevertheless, we can that State 

leaders wiU^ave some— and we hope many— of these traits. These, 
with the competencies described in the committee report and the p r o per experi- 
ence and preparation, can perhaps lead to tire development of a truly elective 
State leader in special education. ’ , 



SUMMARY 


'"pHE INFORMATION reported in this publication is the result of an ex- 
A ploratory study, directed toward the identification ami description of compe- 
tencies, experiences, and professional preparation which contribute to the success 
of directors and specialists in State departments of education who are concerned 
with the education of exceptional children The facts and opinions which, form 
the basis of this report were contributed by the following groups of specianedu- 
cators 102 directors and specialists in State departments of education, 13) directors 
and supervison in local school systems, 279 staff members in colleges and 
universities, 1,079 successful teachers in 10 areas of exceptional! ry, and a 10- 
member committee of experts in this field The validity of the findings rests 
mainly on the expertness of these participants, who represented a broad range of 
experience and preparation. 

The special educators from State departments of education whu. contributed a 
large proportion of the data in this report were woridng in 36 Stares and the Dis- 
tnct of Columbia Although they reported a wide variety of titles, 40 of them 
could best be classified as "directors" and the other 62- as "specialists " 

All 10 areas of exceptionality were represented by ar least some of rhrse di- 
rectors ami specialists. Children who ate handicapped by speech problems, who 
are hard of hearing, crippled, or men t illy retarded appeared to be receiving serv- 
ice from the greatest number of State special education personnel, while children 
w h° are gifted were receiving service from the smallest number. In general, 
directors reported responsibility for five or more areas of exceptionality, while 
specialists r e por ted responsibility hr only one or two areas 

FINDINGS » 

• 

Two types of State special education personnel are suggested by the findings of 
this study: fug, the dhtOtr who gives leadership to^he total special education 
program within the State; and second, the ipta s / i st , who provides sta te w ide con- 
sultation and service in a limited number of areas of exceptionality. According 
to the opinions expressed In this report, the rwo typo are characterised not only 
by the number of areas served, but also by emphases in their work This implies 
different kinds of competencies and professio nal preparation needed for success in 
each job. It was the opinion of the committee Ait in those Stales where one 
person is exp ec ted to perform in both c apacities he would be unlikely to be alto- 
gether effective, re gar dless of the ^excellence of Ms preparation or the richness of 
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Cjjbi — TV iommirrtr nxmbcrs identified nuni dututctivt oompffiTKi i 
which would enable special education personnel to gi vr statewide leadership a J i 
consultation to educational programs for 'handicapped and gifted children m j T 
classes, residential schools, hospitals, ot in their own homes Thet repeatn , 
observed that person* would be mew effective if tho also had such. tram as ie. j 
ership ability, mature judgment, phrsicaJ and mental health, idealism Wane J 
with realism, and a willingness to keep up with new developments in the Md 

For a director, the committee emphasised abtlin to (l) Recruit and give p, ► 
Visional leadership to the staff of special educators in the Scaur department, 1 1) 
prepare and ptetent a budget based on an undemanding of ttW additional aid 
vaned costs involved in cducanng the various type* of exception^ children, j 1 ) 
interpret State laws affecting the program and provide appropmJc mformatvn 
and counsel regarding proposed legislation. ( 4 ) give leadership i^on 
grams and encourage the development of new programs. (}) participate in tie 
establishment of profrswonal standards and the development of college and urn- 
versitv curruulums for teacher preparation, (6) bdp teachers keep up with rt* 
rapid tec biological changes affecting the handicipped and gshoJlduough vanoca 
fvpes of in-service framing, f*) establish and mitniin working rcUnot&hipa wufe 
the mam itKhsvduals and agencies concerned with eacepaonal children. (Mj 
review current research, evaluate d* significance, and part%cipatr m devetopu^ new 
research, and (9) plan and develop materials for publication The comma nee hat 
(her believed that directors and specialists should have a knowledge and under 
standing erf (10) Tcchrucpafs a f specialised instruct son, (11) cnic^j for diagrx wts 
and placement of handicapped and gifted pupils, (12) physical facilities and 
sprx ul instructional devsees needed for each type erf handicapping condition 
Tlie committer uidicaa^d that the tpecialut will need mam of the competencies 
whnh they identified as important for the director For the specialise however, 
they stressed supervisory and consul tat ice competencies in one or rwo areas, 
is mental ret a/dan on or speech and beating. Since the specialist works ciowl> 
with local communities, he should be particularly cpiaiihcd to give technical coo- 
sultation to classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrators The commintx 
also believed rhat specialists should carry responsibility for m-service training of 
ieachen.gr 

fVe/oi prtparatwm. —The background ot experience and prepararson which a 
most valuable for both direc tors and specialists, according to the opinions of ap- 
proximately 1,400 participants in this study, is in the held of education rather 
than psychology, medicine, or other cloacly related disciplines. Somewhat daffv 
cm combinations erf preparation and experience were, h ow e ver , suggested for 
directors and specialists/ The director, it appears, could bat prepare for his por- 
tion through an academic major embracing the various areas of s pec ial rditrsfim 
witb.i minor in general cdutarionai administration and supervision plus wrhing 
and supervisory experience with exceptional children. The specialist could best 
prepare for his postripn through concentrated study in one area of special educa- 
tion, plus teaching experience with both normal and ooe type of <- n » pv« wl 
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child Trie optmon gi?m placed K>mr» h*i more importance on a dcxtot '» drgrre 
fiw a dirrctof than fa* i specialist , ' 

Dntnkmttem if werktmg trm — Special educators, according to thot own rrfx>m. 
«*rt ipending must of their time m *^mru«Ta<ivc and ?uperv i**n duties ..erneied 
in rhe State department The? gave .the next largest bloc k of iimt to consultative 
xTvwes in local communities In addinon. both, dire? tor? and ipcciaJnts >[xtk 
' mail block? of runc^on internee rdixafion for -teacher?, participation in netunp 
thrtsugbout the State profe^worui Modi and reseat eh. and direct emm m 
ri. cpoooal chddtvn 

Within theac general categories, there went tome difference? between <br di 
rector* and *pn lalur? in the u*e of that umc Dimrof? ?pcnt mine time than 
ifxt iaJm? on adminiMrsn vt dunes connected with budget*. legislation, intihu 
t«o criruianh. and the development and extension of educational program? 
spci ialiM? (pent more time on ?ix h wpemsor? dune? a? observing and consult 
mg wttb teacher? in local aenmunmn, and individual and group testing o< 
i hildrrn * K 

Mo*r of the dimtwa and tpccialor? were nor complete!? unified auh the 
pteaent allotment of rune ru therr various duties. There did nor, bowrvrr . »errr, 
ru he an? general a g reeme n t on the beat p*?uMc use id thru working time 

ri*/ ttmftm rtpml V uf rr etm n -Stare department? id ipcciaJ education thou Id 
include ipcctaltsr? or consultants in rhe unoui area? id eacrptiotialit?, according 
to the opinions cd approximate!? 80 percent id the special class teachers pamopat 
tng in tlx- stud? More than VX> of theac teacher? identified sen sees which the? 
mould expect Irotn uk h Stare consultant! and'more than *00 listed the perioruf 
characteristic* they would like to find in ?uch a person Most tre^uentl? men 
turned service? included the provision of an information feme? id - clearinghouse 
* n d the otgauanon <d in-scr ? kc training piwgrimi fur teachers Moat Irrcjumil? 
mentioned personal characteristics were rrtnpath? and undemanding, friendliness 
and ipproachabilirr. cooperation and helpfulness, interest in people, inspirational 
and encouraging am rode, and a democrauc approach to leadership 

IMPLICATIONS 


At a tunc when new programs of special education are being established and 
old one* extended and improved, the findings of thi? study should have signih 
cance for statewide planning. The findings would appear to have unusual value 
since they indude opinion? of eepery from all parts cd the United States They 
thould help State departments of education in wiling standard? and should serve 
u guid^no to colleges and universities preparing personnel Obviously the 
various States will use the data in different ways, depending on such factors as 
pop illation and geographical characteristics, financial resources, arid stage of de- 
velopment in the field of special education. Some of the implications are sug 
geared below. 
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1 The rimc ma y be ripe for State departments of education to formulate mo e 
clearly- defined standards for rhe selection of professional personnel in State o - 
partments of special cducanon. On the basis of opinions expressed in this repo r, 
these should be designed as to aid in the selection of persons with appropriate 
personal characteristics, special technical competence, and a background of p< v 
Sessional preparation and experience. It might be desirable for chief State scho .l 
officers and State directors of special education to cooperate in developing son e 
general guidelines which would be flexible enough to be helpful to individual 
States. 

2. Since special education personnel in State departments have far-reaching in- 
fluence upon programs for exceptional children, in rural as well as in urban areas, 
every effort should be made to encourage high level professional preparation.' 
Universities, according to the opinions expressed in this report, have major re- 
sponsibility for planning sequences of courses which include a rich and diversified 
curriculum in both general and special education at the graduate level. In some 
cases, a custom-made currif olum may be needed in order to fill gaps in the back- 
ground of the potential State depan men t leader. 

Regardless of their previous professional preparation and experience, most per- 
sons working in special education positions in Sure departments will feeHhe treed 
for additional knowledge, new insights, and new skills in order to meet the many 
and varied demands of service to a whole Stare. Workshops, jrtanned observa- 
tions, and other professional activities are needed. Much could probably be 
accomplished through well-planned workshops for Stare personnel on a regional 
or nationwide basis. These would afford opportunity for the identification of 
major problems and for an exchange of ideas on how to meet them. Careful 
planning should insure tire stimulation and dissemination of new ideas. 

3. Recruitment of persons who meet these high standards of personal and pro- 
fessional competence is obviously a major problem in a period of rapid expansion 
of educational programs for exceptional children. In order to secure and hold 
well qualified persons, it may be necessary for Stare departments of education to 
give increasing attention to the provision of adequate working conditions, includ- 
ihg appropriate status, security, and compensation.' Provision for scholarships 
and traineeships might be an added inducement in the recruitment of capable 
persons. 

4 . The knowledges, abilities, and characteristics identified in this study should 
enable a person to carry education s part in the development of a total program 
for exceptional children. A well coordinated educational program will reflect tbt 
Stare special educator's skill in working, not only with other educators, but with 
social welfare and health agencies, both public and private, concerned with 
exceptional children throughout the Stare. 




Appendix A. — The Plan and Procedures 

% 

Used in the Office of Education Study 

I • 

y%. 

Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children 

rpHIS PROJECT was undertaken by the Office of Education in collaboration 
with many leaders in special education from all parts of the Nation, and with 
(he special .help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, of New 
York City. It was directed by a member of the Office of Education staff, who was 
counseled fry two commirtees. One was an Qffut of Education Policy Commit Ur, 
whose function it was to assist the director in management and personnel aspects 
of the study. The other was a National Advhory Committee of leaders in special 
education frpm various parts of the United Staycs whose function was to help 
identify the problems, to assist in the development of chc design of the study, and 
to otherwise facilitate the project. The study also had the counsel of a number 
of consultants who reviewed written material and made suggestions on pftsonncl 
and procedures. (A complete list of these committee members and consultants 
appears on pages ii-iv.) 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualification, 
distinctive Competencies, and specialized preparation needed by reachcrs of handi- 
capped and gifted pupils. The term "teachers” was inter pret ed broadly to mean 
new only classroom instructors of the various types of exceptional children, but 
also directors and specialists in Stare and local school systems and professors of 
special education in colleges and universities. A separate study was made of the * 
qualification and preparation-needed by teachers of children who are: (1) blind, 

(2) crippled, (3) deaf, (4) gifted, (3) hard of hearing, (6) mentally retarded, 

(7) partially seeing, (8) socially and emotionally maladjusted, (9) speech handi- 
capped, or (fO) handicapped by special health problems, such as rheumatic fever. 

Separate studies were also made of special education administrative ami super- 
visory personnel (11) in State departments of education, (12) in central offices of 
i focal school systems. Still another study was made of (13) instructors in colleges 
and universities preparing teachers of exceptional children. Thus incorporated 
into the broad project were 13 smaller studies. 


Two techniques were used to gather data on the qualification and preparation 
needed by special education personnel. One was by meins of a s cries of inquiry 
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form, the other was through a committee statement describing desirable compcti i- 
cies The plan of the study also included provision for conferences wh< re 
• practical and possible. 

Through the series of inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected fr< V 
superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exccptionaJity listed above, as well as 
from directors and supervisors of special education in State and local school s s- 
tems and from college instructors of special cducarion. By means of the ques- 
tionnaires. the 13 groups of special education leaders had opportunity to express 
their views on the distinctive skills, competencies, and experiences which they 
consider basic for special educators. Through the inquiry forms, status informa- 
tion was also gathered on State certificatiort requirements for teachers of excep- 
tional children and on existing tcacher-educarion programs for the preparation of 
those teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the distinctive com- 
petencies required by educators in areas paralleling the studies made through the 
inquiry forms. There were 13 such committees in all. The names of the com- 
mittee members were proposed by the National Committee, and the chairmen, 
were appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Each committee was 
composed of from 6 to 12 leading educators in the area of interest, who, insofar 
as possible, had engaged in college teaching, had held supervisory positions in 
State or local school systems, and who had classroom teaching experience with 
exceptional children. 

Three major conferences on the study were called. In September 1932, private 
agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with the Office of Edu- 
cation staff and the National Committee^ In March 1933, the Commissioner of 
Education called a 3-day working confarnce on the distinctive competencies 
required by special educators. In October 1954, a long-anticipated week’s work 
conference was convened in Washington, when working papers incorporating all 
data collected were presented, reviewed, and modified. The occasion provided 

opportunity for a free exchange of views and for analysis and interpretation of 
data. 

The findings coming from this study, representing the point of view of no 
single individual or agency, will, it is hoped, contribute effectively toward the 

goal of increasing the number of educators competent to teach our exceptional 
children. £ 



Appendix B. — Information About the 
Special Educators Participating in the 

Study 

* 

^^.TOG ETHER, some 1,613 persons filled out the inquiry forms on which much 
of the information in this report is based. These people were special edu- 
cators of four groups: (1) Special education personnel in Sate departments of educa- 
tion; (2) special education personnel in local school systems; (3) instructors in 
colleges and universities preparing teachers of exceptional children; (4) successful 
classroom teachers of handicapped and gifted children in each of 10 areas of 
exceptionality. 

STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

The names of persons responsible for the education of exceptional children in 
State departments of education were ascertained through the help of chief State 
school officers. The criteria for participation were that the individual (in ques- 
tion) be giving full time to special education; be an educator, not a psychologist, 
therapist, or specialist concerned with related fields; and have statewide responsi- 
bility for the education of exceptional children. When the forms were returned 
(1933), 102 people met, in general, the criteria. These people were working in 
36 States and the District of Columbia. Twelve States are not included in this 
report for the following reasons: Eight States reported no special education staff; 
three States had vacancies in director positions; two States included persons who 
were spending only a small part of their rime on special education. Of these 102 
people, 40 were directors and 62 were specialists. Participants were considered to 
be directors when they had overall responsibility for administering the total special 
education program in their State. They were considered to be specialists when they 
had responsibility in a few areas or when they were State-wide consultants or 
assistant directors. California, Delaware, and the District of Columbia each re- 
ported more than one director. 

LOCAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

The names of persons responsible for the education of exceptional children in 
localise hool systems were obtained from the Government statistical file and from 
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the membership list of the Council of Administrators, Supervisors, and Cootdin 
tors of Special Education. The criteria for their participation were that they b 
fuU-ttmt directors or supervisors, in one or more areas of special education, workin ; 
in a central office, those who were primarily teachers or principals were exclude 
When the forms were returned. 153 people, from all parts of the country, met the 
criteria. Of these, 103 were directors and 50 were supervisors. 

INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Inquiry forms were senr to special education instructors in colleges and univei 
sines currently offering a sequence of specialized preparation for teachers of 
exceptional children. (A sequence of preparation includes at least three courses 
of specialized preparation in a study of the specialized reaching methods and cur 
riculum adjustment, and observation and student-teaching in the specialized area.) 
AH full-time and part-time staff members were included; however, staff members 
responsible for courses in remedial reading, mental hygiene, child development or 
related courses were not included unless such courses were pointed specifically to 
exceptional children. When the forms were returned (1953), 279 instructors were 
eligible ro participate. 


TEACHERS OF; exceptional children 

* 

The design of the study called for 100 classroom teachers in each of the 10 areas 
of exceptionality to supply information through inquiry forms. Effort was made 
to secure a representative sampling of superior teachers throughout the Nation by 
establishing a quota for each State. State quotas were based on sucji factors as 
child population and special educational facilities within the States. Mcmbcreof 
the State depan men ts of education compiled lists of teachers on the basis of the 
State quota andjthc following guidelines: These teachers were, to have had special- 
aed preparation 4nd to be considered superior; they were to be as nearly as possible 
representative of tie various typo of teaching facilities in the State, coming from ur£n 
and rural centers' public and private schools, residential and day schools, and home 
and hospital instruction programs; insofar as possible, half of them in ea ch State 
- were to have completed their specialized preparation before January 1, 1946, and half 
after that date. When the inquiry frxrns were returned, it was found that in some 
areas of exceptionality, less than 100 teachers met all the criteria; in others, more 
than 100 teachers met the criteria, and hence were included. The number of 
teachers whose inquiry forms were used, according to areas of exceptionality, is as 
follows: Blind, 100; crippled, 150; deaf, 100; gifted, 69; hard of .hearing, 100; men- 
tally retarded, 150; partially seeing, 130; socially maladjusted, 75; special health 
problems, 85; and speech correction, 120. 
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Appendix C. — Statistical Procedures 
and Results 

PUNCHES OF 

STATE DIRECTORS AND SPECIALISTS 

. i 

'THE ANALYSIS of the distribution of time ijnong various functions (see page 
2} through 29) has been based on the average percent of time allocated by the 
participating directors and specialists to the various functions listed in the inquiry 
form question. The individual distribution of time to the different functions actu- 
ally varied a good deal from director to director and from specialist to specialist. 
A number of persons indicated chaj they spent no time at all in several of the func- 
tions. The average percentage of time spent in each of the functions, the range, 
the standard deviation and the number of persons devoting no rime at all to the 
function ate indicated below, first few directors, and second for specialists. 


Table A. — Time Distribution for Directors 1 


Function 

A Ter age 
percent 

Range o t 
percent 

Standard 

deviation 

Number 
spending 
no rise 

Administrative docks it Sute department 

33 

24-90 


0 

1 

i 

.3 

§ 
a 

21 

0-41 

11 

2 

laser rice education 

8 

0-27 

6 

1 

Public relations 

6 

0^15 

4 

2 

Profession*! study and research 

7 

0-20 

* 5 

2 

Direct service to children 7 

i IV f-Iuk dA J f f % - — i- s .L * _1* 

3 

0-44 

8 

23 


1 Of the 40 directors, 33 indicated their distribution of time among these fanctioos. 


J Table B. — Time Distribution for Specialists 1 


Function 

Average 

pnust 

Range of 
percent 

Standard 

deviation 

Number 
spending 
no time 

Administrative duties at State department 

Supervisory docks in local cnwimonitjes 

37 

0-100 

20 

4 

33 

0-63 

16 

1 

I user vice education 

9 

0-60 

10 

3 

Public rclstiooa v 

4 

0-10 

10 

7 

Professional study tod research 

5 

0-20 

5 

5 

Direct service to children 

— — a 

12 

0-90 

21 

24 


1 Of (he 62 specialists, 32 indi c ated their distribwioo of time among these fractions. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF TEACHER COMMENT S 


All teachers who participated in the study were asked the following free respor c 
quest ions 

Do you believe there should be a supervisor of. or a consultant cm, the edu 
non of [children in your area of exceptionality] at the State department 
education? It your answer is yes, what imtcts should this person provi ie 
which are different from, or in addition t6, those that you have described [fen a 
consultant in a local school system]? 

What are some of the more important ptrmnsl ebaracurmns which you belie. e 
i supervisor of, or a consultant on. the education of [children in your area M 
exceptionality] needs to be most helpful to you, to your pupils, and to the 
community ? 

In answer to the question cm services, 794 teachers said "yes," 155 nid "no," and 
34 7 listed services, 740 teachers commented on personality characteristics. 

Any analysis of such data is to some extent arbitrary . For practical purposes, 
words or phrases which appear to have reasonably identical connotations have been 
grouped under a single word or phrase which seemed most descriptive of all the 
terms. For example, "administrative ability," "executive ability, and organiza- 
tional ability" have all been grouped under the term "administrative ability." A 
tabulation of comments c m services ami personal characteristics follows: 




Hmmkfr 
§f Nmkm'j 


Ptrstns! CJkmrnttwutk mtmritmmg 

Sympathy ami undemanding 2)2 

Friendliness and approachsbility 208 

Cooperation and helpfulness 183 

Interest in people 130 

Inspirational and encooragfbg attitude. 123 

Democratic approach to leadership 122 

Tact - 110 

Ability to get along well with people 95 

Objectivity 93 

Perseverance * 84 

Sense of humor 72 

Emotional stability 71 

Devotion to work 87 

Intelligence and insight 65 

Progre s s ive outlook 64 

Sensitivity to the problems of ocher* . 63 

Administrative ability 51 

Kindness 43 

Sincerity 42 

Imejpity 40 

Tolerance 40 

Adaptability 31 

Optimist 36 

Impartiality 36 



Nmmkp 

Strict 

Plan, approve, and give leadership to 
new programs and extend those now" 


existing 188 

Act as s clearinghouse of general sp e cial 

education information 148 

integrate the special education program 

cm a statewide level 121 

Organise imcrvkc education programs 
for teachers of exceptional children 110 
Conduct a public educati on and public 

relations program MM 

Further legislation Jor the hrndt of ex* 

cepdosal children 67 

Consult with teachers of exceptional 

children 86 

Hel p »ec certification standards for teach- 
ers of exceptional children 80 

Provide coordination with public mid 
private agencies interested in excep- 
tional children 51 

Help ret leeching standards far classes 

for exceptional children 4k 

Find, rereca, and place pnpiU 4$ 

Visit cl assroom and observe teacher*. ■ . # 





Appendix D . — Excerpts from Inquiry Forms 


Filled out by State Penonoel only: 


The Office of Education Study 
" Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children” 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-1 : For Special Education Personnel (including Directors, Supervisors, 

Coosultsno, sod Coordinators) in St* *n Educaucm Department 


Min 

Mrs. 


1.1. 

Your qaidc Mr 


* 

1.2. 

Your bufioess tddrtm , 


• ■ 

1.3. 

* City (or Post Office). , 

Your official rick 




QSfttifj — Director of Special Education, etc.) 

1.4. In which area or areas of Special Education do you have responsibility? (Check as many 
as are applicable.) 


-'Blind Gifted Socially Maladjusted * 

Crippled 1 * Hard of Hearing .Special Health Problem* 1 

-Deaf Mentally Retarded Speech Defective 

Partially Seeing 

INSTRUCTIONS: In answering special area questions throughout Pages 1 to 14 of this form, 
please supply data on those areas in which you have responsibility and, if you wish, in. soy- 
additional areas in which you have professional p r e p ara tion and experience. 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS IN- 
QUIRY FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF THE 
PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM. 




Throughout the inquiry tom: 

1 The term "crippled" includes the cerebral palsied. 

* The term "socially maiad jutted" includes the emotionally disturbed. 

* The term "special health problems" incl udes children with cardiac conditions, tubercu- 
losis, epilepsy, sod bdow-psr conditions. 


O 

ERIC 
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Fleaae estimate in column 1 the approximate percentage of working time which you d» spend 
ind ie column II the percentage which you believe you should spend, in each of the following 
functions. 


I 

Pe rc en tage erf 
time sefmiiy 
spent 


FUNCTION 


2.1 jwrf Smfmswy Dwsu s4 tk Ststt £V- 


2.11 Investigating, evaluating, and preparing of bod' 

gets, legi st a n on, and certifying standards, dis- 
tributing of funds 

2. 12 Wanning, approving, and giving leadership in 

the developi ng of new programs, and extending 
of exiaung program, for the education of excep- 
tional children 

2.13 Conferring with, and/or supervising of, other 

State Education Departm e n t pers onnel 

2.14 Consulting with par e n ts, educators fro© local 
school system, colleges and universities, and 
p cr sonacl Cram private agencies and organisations 

2.15 Conferring with personnel in public agencies, 

including ocher State de p ar t m ents 

2.16 Investigating, evaluating, and preparin g of pob- 

' licitiooi and reports, 

2-17 Other (specify nature of the rarity) 

2-II Smfmmmfy mi G mtnUih m Dmtiu m LhsI fiwsnasMu; 

2.21 Observing erf teachers of exceptional children 

2-22 Consul ting with local directors and supervisors 
of s prrif l education ^ . 

2-23 Consulting with teachers of exceptional children 

2.24 Consulting with general e d uc a tor * 

2.25 Consulting with parents and other lay 

2.26 Other (specify): 


2. Ill Dkm iambs/ *» Isfadferf CUSm: 

2.31 T eac hi n g erf exceptional children 

2.32 Individual and g roup testing of children 

2-33 Individual and group counaeTmg of children. 


2. IV 


2.41 Organizing and participating in 

tiond programs for teachers of exceptional ehil- 
dren (handing staff-workshop*, study gro ups, 
cumculoffl planning 
school programs),.. . 


n 

Percentage of 
time 
be spent 
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)" 


Tl 



2 V Wtrk Omtnd$ tU it** Drf - 

2 SI SpCAkittf sod oibtrwiac participating 1 1 ncctutga 
of pwtsi group*, »crr»cc club*, udiooe 
2 V 1 PrwftJ-tim+l Grmmtk 

2 61 Sdf -directed mxiytag of prafeawaoal liter* tmr, 
A ttending p r ofes** ocuU coafa t ac ti 
2.62 Dotaj rtaearch relaxed to the tJocauoe of exert* 
ttcxvai children 
2 VII Mr (specify): 



Filkd out by State, College, Local mad Teacher h namd 

1J ™ C tlT' “ 0Oe f rr > ,bf C0 ? hilU000 * p^ranoe mod —i**. rhw 

T«. bel^e special educance m W, <kp*fr»«« d e^noe ^UWi. 


order to be 


competent ^ CMtrymg om timt duties 


peraamU htotu 

(Check one item in esth c* u^na 1)1 tnd 1) 2 tad 
13-3 sod 1) 4) 


comperftbk ctpamics 4ad 
aae or more to each of ateegons 


ITEM 

Dtrmor or 
OrerslI 

or 

Commitmm ia a 

Specialised Am 

H I Degree: (Check ONE per column) 
Becbdot’s degree 
Mwtr'i degree 


T— 



doctor i degree 





13.2 M*fm im . {Check ONE per cMnmn) 1 
Ck^ rpeaaliied mm erf special tdmwm 
Gnematioa to all trtss oi special edacmcic^ 
GcoeraJ edocstioti&l ^ 

▼ukio 







Psychology 

Ekmtouiy education . 

— 

— — ** — ** 

Secondary 



Other (specify): 

* * 
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ITEM 

Director or 
OtermiJ 
Soper* i*or 

Stpcmwr or 
Cae*uit*m m a 
S pecnJiaed Arc* 

1U Manru (Chech ONE or IIQU per col*a) 1 
Oec ipecialitpd are* of (pedal adariitiei 



Oncatxtioe to all area* of ferial 

General cdocanooai admtniafrstioa and Ksper- 

rt**OB a 




* 

Pivrhc . . . i 

Secondary edneatton 
Other (apedfy): 









1) 4 Profcaafonal expert tact (Check ONI or MOfiE 
P» coi ““) 

Sp«irf»*d wch*ff of at knar one type of 

raerpoo**! child 



Irfdar daaarpo* tear hug of normal children 
Teaching of teacherxaodtdatt* u tpeoaj edaca- 
oon at a coliegr or aeivemry 
S^crriny date* ia facial education at State 

or local Iral . . 

Adatnacracm daaes * feneraJ edncaooe at the 

baa or local level 

Other (^ecify): 

r\ 

<\ ' 





a 





Blk 4 omi by nckn » all tea am <rf rsccpckmaltry : 

Do yodMii** there tboold be • apecial-t m the edacaoon of [yonr arcs of wcepaaoeluy] 
“ Atpmmtw of •AkuMs) If yoor answer a ‘yea , " what wnw should dm pertoa 


^ - , T*. WB " *™«w »»ooM Out pertoa 

ptortSwbkk Ht ddf crew front, or «a addition to, thaae that you lute prcrKxniv detenhed 
[for « local Mpentwor}/ 

Wfea are knk of the aote important p rimmi which 70a believe a tpcciaiw 

m the edacatioe of fjrtur are* of exceptional try] need* to be *o« helpful to yon, to ytw 
p^ik, aed to the rowimity? 

' **9» lr 7 fonm filled is by collt*c, local, and teacher ppnonad differed from this m two 
rtapeca. (1) The ter* "cluucal p.ychofa t y" w„ naed rather duo " psychology” and (2) 
* Q rrc we to adottjoaal choree of "two or three area* of «jwi»i edecettoo." 

PS-»-y> 

« * imMiUTfttRniiioPnci i»i o p-miom 



, : 'jj£k 


